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. A Survey of Agricultural Missions problems of agricultural statesmanship. 


A study of agricultural missions under the auspices of 
§ Protestant missionary agencies of the United States and 
ey Canada has been made by Arthur L. Carson as a doctor’s 


a- J thesis in Cornell University. Since 1923 Dr. Carson has 
ss been an agricultural missionary in China representing the 


Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in 
he the U. S. A. Prior to that time he was a teacher of 


ts agriculture in the public schools of Pennsylvania, having 
ed graduated from Pennsylvania State College. Dr. Carson’s 
Id research work was done with assistance from the Insti- 
Id tute of Social and Religious Research, which has made 
* available to this Department a copy of the unpublished 


manuscript. A summary and interpretation of the main 
portions of the study are given below, because agricul- 
tural missions have become a significant enterprise of the 
Protestant churches in relation to the rural life of the 
world, and because this survey furnishes impressive illus- 
tration of the inevitability of social effort as a part of the 
program of organized religion. 


EXTENT OF THE ENTERPRISE 


Dr. Carson discovered 168 men under American and 
Canadian boards “who might be regarded as carrying on 
agricultural or specialized rural work during 1929-30.” 
He believes that, allowing for persons he did not reach, 
200 persons at the outside are engaged in such work, or 
about four per cent of the total number of men serving 
under foreign mission boards of the United States and 
Canada. In many cases, however, agricultural projects 
take only a small proportion of the worker’s time. 

Agricultural missions are mainly a development of the 
past 25 years. They are in part the result of a movement 
within the mission enterprise for industrial education, 
which began in the early part of the twentieth century. As 
early as 1902 Dr. Arthur J. Brown of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 


m- U. S. A. wrote that Protestants and Catholics in Asia 
ns were both promoting a form of education among young 
el- people which “grotesquely unfits them for the life they 
pe must live.” To meet this situation instruction in agricul- 
sc ture has been introduced as part of an effort to relate 
to mission schools to the social and economic life of the 
er people. There has also been the motive of making native 
oe rural churches self-supporting, of raising standards of 


be living above the poverty line so that the adherents of the 
churches could “help themselves.” Again, the purpose of 
the missionaries to help create a new social and economic 
order have led them to teach the hungry to feed them- 


PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANCE FROM AMERICA 


One hundred twenty missionaries replied to a question 
regarding the agencies in Europe and America which had 
exercised greatest influence in the promotion of agricul- 
tural work. It would appear that the greatest help has 
been received from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and that the experiences of the Smith-Hughes 
vocational schools and of the state agricultural colleges, 
particularly the extension service, have also been very 
instructive. The two well-known Negro institutions, 
Hampton and Tuskegee, received frequent mention, being 
especially influential in India and Africa. The Danish 
folk schools are mentioned particularly by workers in 
Japan and Korea. 

On the whole, progress in agricultural missions has 
been “slow and stumbling.” It has too often meant 
“groping alone in the dark. Mission administrators, 
while sympathetic, have as a rule been in no position to 
offer the special assistance needed.” Failures have been 
numerous. “No statistical record . . . is known to exist, 
but all too frequently there is encountered the statement 
that money and effort have been wasted in agricultural 
work, or that a station once had an agriculturist who had 
gone home in discouragement.” 


DIFFICULTIES AND PROBLEMS REPORTED 


The difficulties reported are mainly lack of money, of 
trained men and of time. “From other evidence it can be 
gathered that the relation of agriculture to mission aims 
and policy is greatly in need of clarification. Some [mis- 
sionaries and administrators] would argue that this is a 
form of service best carried on by other organizations.” 
But the general opinion seems to be that “there is a vital 
relation in the minds of many missionaries between the 
religious message and the practical problems of the people, 
and that there is apparently a real place for well planned 
mission agricultural effart. . . . The needs are so tre- 
mendous as to require the fullest cooperation of all agen- 
cies in a position to render assistance. That an adequate 
agricultural program is beyond the reach of missions alone 
is also evident. The degree and kind of service to be 
undertaken by any particular mission is a matter to be 
worked out in consultation with other agencies and with 
native leaders.” 

The author’s own opinion concerning this question of 
functional relationship is expressed as follows: “The 
very nature of Christian doctrine calls for the extension 
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of all aid within the resources of missionaries for the re- 
lief of human need. Whether the recipients of this aid 
become Christians is quite another question. This does 
not, however, negate the conviction held by missionaries 
that the supreme contribution of Christianity is a spir- 
itual one. . . . The aim is not to build up great mission 
institutions but rather to contribute as quickly as possible 
to the establishment of indigenous agencies which will 
carry on effective programs of service. To this end, the 
agricultural missionary movement is essentially an enter- 
et of cooperation which touches a great many phases 
of life.’ 

The outstanding problems which agricultural mission- 
aries are attempting to deal with are those related to popu- 
lation and land utilization, standards of living, the reor- 
ganization of economic and social systems, customs and 
morals, and natural resources. There are marked contrasts 
between areas. Seventy per cent of the replies from 
China stress questions of overpopulation, whereas in 
Africa the missionaries replying are concerned about 
scattered population and large areas of unused land. With 
reference to standards of living the main concerns are re- 
garding ignorance, poverty, unsanitary conditions, disease, 
malnutrition, and famine. In connection with social and 
economic systems, missionaries are dealing with problems 
of high interest rates, poor transportation, high taxes, 
poor markets, and tenantry. The main problems of cus- 
toms and morals are superstition, the inferior position of 
women, lack of respect for manual labor, dishonesty, 
sexual immorality, gambling, drunkenness, feuds, the use 
of narcotic drugs, banditry and race hatreds. Difficulties 
dealt with in connection with natural resources are those 
of deforestation, poor soil, floods, jungle conditions and 
severe storms. 

“The majority feel that the outstanding and pressing 
problems of these regions are not those of natural re- 
sources, but those of humanity. Furthermore in this 
group, embracing many shades of theological thought and 
feeling, the first emphasis is not placed upon personal 
morals but rather upon the dead weight of poverty, igno- 
rance and helpless superstition.” 


REVOLUTIONARY CHANGES AND MISSIONS 


The revolutionary changes taking place in many of the 
countries are stressed in the study. For example, Dr. 
Edmund de S. Brunner is quoted as observing: “Korea 
is facing the transition from an agricultural to an indus- 
trial economy. Yesterday it was living in feudal times. 
Tomorrow it will use the conveniences of civilization. 
Today it is in travail.” Missionaries were asked to give 
their opinions regarding the chief trends within the post- 
war decade whch have been affecting their work. In re- 
ligion, there is testimony regarding both anti-Christian 
movements and the decline of the native religions. Of 
the opposition in Korea, one missionary says: “It is 
rather anti-Christian thought and feeling than a move- 
ment. The vigor of the old evangelistic church has gone 
and new conditions of thought demand a new approach to 
Christianity. This the church is not prepared to give.” 
There is much anti-foreign feeling, reported sometimes as 
existing among native Christians as well as non-Chris- 
tians. In Asia, communism is asserting itself vigorously. 
From Africa come reports of the breakdown of tribal sys- 
tems, with little native effort at revival. On the other 
hand, there are reports of “mass movements” toward 
Christianity—for example, in Korea, in one province in 
China, in Burma, in the Philippines, in West Africa and 


in Nicaragua. Many of these movements have been among 

the rural poor. “In India, where some of the most fa- 

mous of these movements have taken place, there is tes- ” 

timony that there has been a slowing down.” ma 
Race conflicts are evident and are in some instances the 

linked with an intense nationalism that has seriously af- 

fected missionary endeavor. Curiously enough, almost 

as many missionaries report a lessening of distrust, prej- 


udice and hostile feeling against the western nations as - 
those that report that these attitudes are increasing. ~~ 


Among social and economic movements, most attention ] 
is given to cost of living for the masses of the people and 


to the development of popular education. From China oes 
come the main complaints regarding living costs in rela- - 
tion to income. Other notable movements are migrations - 
from country to city, industrialization, and conscious mo 
agrarian organization. A tendency toward later mar- plic 


riages is noted. Popular education, while generally viewed of 
with hope, also seems to mean in some instances “in- 
creased desires without the means of realization.” 


In farm management the main trends noted are toward rur 
increased use of machinery and larger farms; in these cor 


respects the primitive peoples are no different from the ing 
farmers of the United States. tin 

These reports, says Dr. Carson, “reveal something of the 
the seething currents of discontent and theory throughout stu 
the world. In the background is the mass of slowly mov- ing 
ing country people, dimly responding to new aspirations, 1,4 


and played upon by forces which they can scarcely inter- 
pret. Economic shifts, while significant, are only begin- 
ning. To the isolated missionary, the signs of change may 
be difficult to see, but there can be little doubt that new 
forces are at work everywhere.” There is, thinks Dr. 
Carson, considerable evidence that secular forces are 
gaining so rapidly that altogether new methods of mis- 
sionary work are necessary. 

These trends require that the preparation of the agri- 
cultural missionaries include understanding of the social 
sciences and of problems of social organization. There is 
need for persons who can interpret to the missionaries the 
work of investigators and social scientists. Also, the 
missionary needs tools and resources that will enable him 
to “interpret the life of the people, with whom he works.” 


OutTsTANDING AGRICULTURAL NEEDS 


Agricultural needs still largely unmet are listed by 152 
missionaries. “Better varieties of crops, better farm 
tools, improvement of farm practices (of which better 
plowing is an example), the control of insect pests and 
the development of home industries, lead the list.” Others 
mentioned frequently are the control of plant and animal 
diseases, fertilizers, irrigation, better buildings and hous- 
ing, and drainage. “Two generalizations may be made, 
that in practically all the countries there has been accumu- 
lated valuable experience bearing on the problems of 
rural missions, and that from every area there are evi- 
dences of a growing interest in a specialized approach to of 


rural life, including attention to agricultural education. wo 
. . . Certainly, no one course of preparation could be set fo 
up for all these varied areas and multiplicity of interests. ma 


What is needed is rather a program of training which will get 
draw upon various sources and provide for considerable to 
differentiation. On the other hand, there is revealed a pr 
body of experience which should find place in rural mis- § the 
sion training, and which also has further meaning for § nee 
world agriculture, rural education and the rural church.” § the 
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Types oF PRojyEctTs 


Types of projects are described. Those related to the 
maintenance of schools and the introduction of new forms 
of farming are most frequently listed. Then follow, in 


sxtension work among farmers, promoting rural health, 
control of insect pests and plant diseases, control of ani- 
mal diseases, forestry, organization of cooperative socie- 
ties, research in sciences related to agriculture, improving 
marketing facilities. 

Important data were gathered in regard to the educa- 
tional institutions in which agriculture is taught under 
mission auspices. Usually agriculture is a part of the cur- 
riculum of institutions of a more general nature. “Fre- 
quently the teaching of agriculture is closely associated 
with industrial work.” Four agricultural colleges sup- 
plied information for the study. Four other institutions 
of college grade have agricultural or rural life depart- 
ments. Six mission colleges have had faculty members 
teaching agriculture at various times, or have sponsored 
rural or agricultural undertakings. Most of Dr. Carson’s 
correspondents are working in agricultural or rural train- 
ing departments of secondary schools. “Only six dis- 
tinctly agricultural schools were reported, at least one of 
these being of elementary grade.” The total number of 
students in 25 secondary institutions giving special train- 
ing increased from 890 in the school year 1924-25. to 
1,456 in the year 1928-29. 


f the order of frequency, improving indigenous practices, 


NANKING—A Case Stupy 


A case study of the College of Agriculture and For- 
stry of the University of Nanking, Nanking, China, is 
included in the survey. As early as 1911, the University 
began giving attention to famine relief and to preventive 
programs through the development of farm colonies. In 
the year 1914 the college of agriculture and forestry was 
organized. Colonies for experimentation with methods of 
forestation were established. By 1925, the college had a 
staff of 87, of whom 57 were teaching. Only eighteen 
teachers were from America. “Without doubt, this repre- 
sented the most notable group of agricultural missionaries 
ever assembled at one center.” But the group was scat- 
tered by the political disturbances of early 1927, when all 
foreigners were withdrawn from Nanking. The Chinese 
staff carried on, however, and since 1927 additional 
Chinese members have been added to the faculty and sev- 
eral of the foreign staff have returned. In 1924, the col- 
lege acquired an experiment station of 200 acres. The 
total budget for the academic year 1930-31 in Chinese 
currency was $244,236.35, of which only $31,030, or 12.7 
per cent, came from mission boards. The institution has 
enjoyed cooperative relationships with Chinese govern- 
ment bodies, and such American agencies as the Institute 
4 Pacific Relations and China Famine Relief, U. S. A., 

ne. 


The farm crop projects of the college seem to have been 
of greatest significance. “In 1914, the college had started 
work with wheat, and by 1924 was already distributing 
four improved high yielding varieties. . . . A variety of 


fT maize had [by 1924] been selected which showed superior 


germination and yield, and . . . appeared to be adapted 
to many parts of China. It was now felt that the im- 
provement of Chinese crops on a larger scale was one of 
the quickest ways to increase the food supply. Out of the 
need for a specialized staff in the field of plant breeding, 
there arose a new venture in cooperative service, the . . . 
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Plant Improvement Program, whereby the New Yerk 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell University a- 
ranged to release annually, for the work in China, one 
member of its Plant Breeding Department . . .” The 
International Education Board gave financial assistance. 


PERSONAL TESTIMONIES REGARDING MISSIONARIES’ AIMS 


Missionaries were asked to give in some detail their 
conception of the aims of their work. In the order of 
frequency, the statements of purpose are as follows: To 
teach the dignity of labor, to help improve living condi- 
tions, to help farmers produce more and better crops, to 
serve the whole community, to raise the economic status 
of the rural church, to prepare the way for the evangelis- 
tic message, to share privileges which missionaries enjoy, 
to serve the Christian church, to prepare rural preachers 
and teachers, to assist students toward self-support, to 
create a sympathetic attitude toward country life, to de- 
velop a more scientific attitude among people, to introduce 
western agriculture. 


Dr. Carson interprets certain differences and gives his 
own conclusions as follows: “The acceptance of the 
‘service theory’ instead of the ‘wedge theory’ means among 
other things that agricultural work should be carried on 
in closest cooperation with all other constructive agencies. 
Here, as elsewhere, the Christian enterprise must lose it- 
self to be saved, putting its shoulder to the wheel, marshal- 
ing the very best resources available but without pretense 
of monopoly, and eventually seeing its efforts merge in a 
larger movement for the relief of struggling peoples.” 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED 


Difficulties reported by missionaries in the order of 
frequency were: Financial limitations, lack of trained 
assistance, lack of time for agricultural work, lack of 
specialized preparation, lack of experience, prejudice of 
students against manual labor, thefts from experimental 
farms and gardens, opposition of local farmers, political 
disturbances, local superstitions, insufficient land area for 
experimentation, an unsympathetic general mission policy, 
opposition of immediate associates, government regula- 
tions, poor location of schools. 

Personal financial experiences were commented upon 
by missionaries. There is a general opinion that mission- 
aries’ salaries are at an irreducible minimum, that reduc- 
tions could certainly not be made without sacrificing 
health and efficiency. About 40 per cent state that they 
have made no savings; about the same proportion urge 
that more thorough studies should be made of the cost of 
living among missionaries; exactly one-fourth favor a 
simpler mode of living for missionaries; about the same 
proportion state that they are barely able to live on their 
salaries, and that they are conscious of heavy financial 
burdens. Smaller proportions state specifically that their 
efficiency has been reduced because of financial burdens, 
that they are unable to maintain the standards of living 
set by associates, that they feel they will be unable to 
continue their work because of financial difficulties. 


INTERNATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


The question of competition in production between far- 
mers in other countries and those in the United States is 
discussed by Dr. Carson. “The proponents of agricul- 
tural missions,” he says, “must occasionally meet the 
charge of increasing the evils of overproduction of agri- 
cultural products, and setting up new systems of agricul- 
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ture in competition with the hard pressed American 
farmer who may be helping to support the missionary. 
This challenge was passed on to the missionaries con- 
cerned in this study.” A somewhat typical answer was 
to the effect that it is largely a question of people “secur- 
ing enough to eat,” and that there is “little danger from 
the balanced program carried on by missions. An all- 
around development of rural peoples—the characteristic 
type of effort encountered in this survey—cannot but aid 
in international prosperity and stability. It should also 
be recognized that agricultural missions have important 
contributions to make to world agriculture and interna- 
tional science.” 

The possibilities of improving primitive agriculture are 
stated as follows: “The doubt is sometimes expressed 
whether any improvement is possible in the ancient agri- 
culture of the Orient. Empirical systems of agriculture 
are not to be lightly overthrown, but by their very nature 
they change when something else is gradually found to 
be better. In our modern era, the slow process of accu- 
mulated experience needs to be expedited by scientific 
methods. It is not a question of ‘hustling the East’, but 
of helping the oriental farmer to adjust himself to an 
economic order which is already hustling away from him. 

“A little reflection also serves to remind us that the 
agriculture of all peoples has been changing constantly 
albeit gradually since times immemorial, especially in the 
adoption of new plants, and to a lesser degree new ani- 
mals, which may supplement an earlier system of farming 
or change it altogether. The spread of these plants and 
animals has not been spectacular but of incalculable sig- 
nificance—and more filled with romance than all the wars 
of history. The full story remains to be written, and 
much of it is lost in the mists of those vague early records 
when only the feats of kings were considered important. 
. . . And thus . . . plants and animals which man has 
found useful have passed from land to land and have been 
shared by all humanity—one of the great achievements 
and resources of mankind. Missionaries have consistent- 
ly aided this beneficent process, but so has the soldier, 
the trader, and more recently the scientist. The process 
still continues—how much farther it can be fruitfully 
pursued is becoming somewhat of a question. There are 
indications that the most promise for the future lies in 
selection and improvement of the best native types.” 


Some CONCLUSIONS 


That agricultural missionaries plainly need better pro- 
fessional training, is one of the conclusions of the study. 
“The natural isolation of rural workers, and the peculiar 
temptations to discouragement and acceptance of lowered 
standards of achievement, can only be met by increased 
attention to professional development. This should be 
carried on in-two main directions: 


“(1) Between the individual and the established pro- 
fessions in the homelands and elsewhere, most closely 
related to his activities, or where he has already been ac- 
cepted as a member. Thus the educator needs to keep in 
touch with the general trend of educational thought and 
practice, the agriculturist with agricultural science, and 
the evangelist with religious thought. In these professions 
are found the charts and tools of navigation for the un- 
known seas upon which missionaries often embark. 

“(2) Between workers in various lands who may or 


may not have the same professional approach, but who 
share common interests in rural work. Examples could 
be multiplied of the desire of missionaries to know ‘what 
the other fellows are doing,’ or ‘for an interchange of 
rural methods, needs, and achievements’ between men in 
the same country and in different countries. As the ex- 
perience of workers with rural populations is brought tof 
gether and made available it may become part of the 
standard content of courses in sociology, economics and 
education, or it may be advisable to organize special 
courses for students preparing for rural mission or for 
similar service. 

“Nor should this information be limited to mission ac- 
tivities. The work of non-mission educators and scientists 
in various parts of the world, the experience of colonial 
administrators, the achievements and struggles of the 
Negro in America, the amazing experiment in Russia to- 
ward the collectivization of agriculture, and the results 
obtained in Central Europe in building a rural civilization 
upon small holdings are a few of the most significant fields 
of effort which receive mention of interest by mission- 

“From what we have seen of agricultural missions it is 
clearly a movement rather than a single profession, the 
interest of many missionaries in rural people finding ex- 
pression in various types of service each with its own pro- 
fessional contacts. The problems confronting the move- 
ment are such as to require the highest type of ability and 
training.” 


Extent of the 5-Day Week 


The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has re- 


cently completed a survey (Monthly Labor Review, Sep 

tember, 1931) which indicates that considerable increase 
in the five-day week has taken place. In the building 
trades, where the five-day week is most prevalent, the 
Bureau found that in June, 1931, one or more of the 
building crafts in 190 cities and towns were on a five-day 
week. In 44 cities and towns all the crafts were working 
a 40-hour week of five eight-hour days. 

As a result of a questionnaire sent to 37,587 business 
concerns in 77 industries having 3,941,792 employes the 
Bureau found (1) that 673 establishments having 199,319 
employes were working the five-day week, (2) that in 
234 establishments, 22,268 employes were working the 
five-day week and 31,856 employes were working more 
than five days per week. 

Of all the employes covered in the survey 5.6 per cent 
were on a permanent five-day week basis. “In some 
plants where the short week was in effect in part, em- 
ployes in certain departments were still working more 
than five days per week because it was not practicable to 
put all departments on a five-day week basis. 


“Plants operating five days or less temporarily because 
of the present depression were not included in the five-day 
week group ; only industrial concerns that have adopted as 
a permanent policy the short work week were so classified. 

“It is evident from information accompanying the re- 
plies to the questionnaires, that there is a growing senti- 
ment in favor of the five-day week in industry, and that 
a considerable number of those plants that now work five 
days or less per week temporarily will, when the depres- 
sion has passed, readjust their working schedule on a five- 
day basis.” 


Printed in U. 8S. A. 
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